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South Vietnamese in Saigon listen to a loudspeaker truck broadcasting President Thieu’s cease-fire announcement. 








By Thomas W. Lippman 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

SAIGON, Jan. 24 — The 
announcement of a cease- 
fire to end the Vietnam war 
came just one year after 
Nguyen Van Thieu offered 
to resign as president of 
South Vietnam if it was nec- 
essary to bring peace. 

That was at the beginning 
of 1972, a year in which 
Thieu was staggered time 
and again, like a boxer 
driven against the ropes, 
only to come back for more. 
And now, as the end of the 
last round approaches, he 
lias emerged as the appar- 
ently unchallenged ruler of 
his country, acknowledged 
by his supporters, his oppo- 
sition and independent ob- 
servers to be stronger than 
ever. 

He survived the demands 
of North Vietnam, which 
many of his countrymen en- 
dorsed, that he be ousted 
and his government disman- 
tled as a condition of a 
peace agreement. He sur- 
vived the pressure of the 
North Vietnamese Easter of- 
fensive and his own purges 
of South ' Vietnam’s • unsuc- 
cessful military leadership 
which might once have 
caused serious unrest. . 

He survived the grum- 
bling that greeted his as- 
sumption of .authority to 
rule by decree and his aboli- 
tion of hamlet-level democ- 
racy. And he survived the 
shock of being presented by 
his American ally with a 
peace agreement for which 
he was* not prepared last Oc- 
tober. 

He also survived the wide- 
spread reaction that greeted 
his outraged opposition to 
that agreement, whch was 
to dismiss him as a blus- 
terer who knew he was on 
his way out and was trying 
to save face. 

One-Man Rule - 

As a result, South Viet- 
nam on the eve of a cease- 
fire is more than ever a 


country under one-man rule, 
analysts here agree, and 
Thieu has taken effective . 
measures to ensure that his 
control over the country 
will continue. Nothing is « 
heard of the pledge he made 
last May to “retire as a sim- 
ple citizen” when peace was 
restored. 

This is not to say that 
Thieu has evolved into a 
popular or charismatic 
leader. Few Vietnamese ap- 
pear to feel any sense of loy- 


alty to Thieu the mail or 
even to the government he 
represent — except that he 
has made himself the reosi- 
tory of anti-Communist sen- 


Neivs Analysis 


timent and succeeded in cre- 
ating the feeling that there 
is no other choice for a 
leader to carry on the strug- 
gle. 

His divided and ineffec- 
tual domestic opposition 
continues to complain about 
Thieu’s methods, but their 
views have been brushed 
aside. 

Thieu has ordered mass 
arrests, suppressed the local 
press, ostracized his oppo- 
nents, appointed his follow- 
ers to key positions and 
used the power of the. gov- 
ernment to support his . own 
pollitical party. 

Just since the end of Octo- 
ber, when Thieu was first 
proclaiming his resistance 
to the agreement that had 
been worked out between 
Hanoi and- Washington, he 
has consolidated his position 
on several fronts. 

Political Force 

He promulgated by decree 
a new law that will put most 
parties but his own out of 
business, a move that has 
the sanction of South Viet- 
nam’s constitution, which 
calls for the development of 
a two-party system. 

And in the three months 
. since the first details of the 
proposed peace agreement 
were announced, Thieu’s 
party has emerged as a na- 
tionwide political force that 
has. if not the support of the 
masses, at least the acquies- 
cence of civil servants, pro- 
vincial officials, and other 


government employees. 

The government’s entire 
elaborate propaganda appa- 
ratus, and the control of the 
local press, have been put 
under the control of Thieu’s 
cousin and closest adviser, 
Hoang Due Nha. A docile 
lower house of the National 
Assembly has put through a 
bill setting the ground rules 
for Senate elections in Au- 
gust that make a victory for. 
Thieu’s party highly likely, 
if not a certainty. 

In addition, Thieu has 
made it clear that a cease- 
fire will mean tight restric- 
tions on the personal free- 
doms of the South Vietnam- 
ese people. Suspect political 
activities, unauthorized mi- 
gration, and a variety of ha- 
zily defined economic offen- 
ses are to be dealt with sum- 
marily. 

Tough Measures 
Refuges whose homes 
are in Communist-controlled 
areas will not be permitted 
. to return. Soldiers are to be 
kept at their posts. Military 
-officers are to act as over- 
seers of civilian officials at 
the lowest levels of govern- 
ment as well as the highest. 
Martial law is to remain in 
effect. . . 

All . these . measures 
'brought no sign of public 
outcry and hardly any seri- 
ous protest from Thieu’s 
non-Communist opposition, 
which showed signs of res- 
tivehess in October but has 
hardly been, heard from so 
far this year. 

Thieu told the people this 
morning that all of South 
Vietnam’s existing laws and 
governmental organizations 
would remain as they are 
until a ' political change is 
negotiated between Saigon 
and -the National Liberation 
Front— which could be 
many months, if it happens 
at all. 

In the meantime, as one 
experienced American diplo- 
mat said this morning: The 
realities are on the side of 
the government, which has 
opposition only from the 
Communists. Thieu’s people 
believe this peace agree- 
ment leaves them in a very 
strong position and of 
course we do, too. That’s 
what we’ve been saying here 
all along’” 

It is generally accepted 


here that some time after 
the cease-fire, a serious op- 
position to the Saigon gov- 
ernment will again be felt in 
the form of a renewed Com- 
munist insurgency in the 
countryside. 

Thieu said as much, using 
that threat to justify his pol- 
icies. High ranking Ameri- 
can officials have acknowl- 
edged that they also expect 
it, and say that the United 
States will react to it if it 


.passes a certain- tolerable 
limit, as yet undefined. 
Officer Corps 

In the meantime, the only 
unknown element in Thieu’s 
personal control over the 
country is the officer corps 
of the South Vietnamese 
army. Western analysts in- 
terviewed over the past 
week agree that there are 
no signs of unrest or dissat- 
isfaction in the army but 
add that no outsider really 
knows what Thieu’s generals 
and colonels are likely to do 
after the fighting stops. 

“That’s one of the hardest 
things to assess,” one diplo- 
mat said. “It appears they’re 
all behind Thieu, no^sign of 
overt resistance. On the sur- 
face, he’s solidly in control 
of the whole apparatus he’s 
built up. But you’d have to 
get right in amongst them 
to really know.” 

I’ve kept a list of all the 
high-level promotions Thieu 
has given out over the past 
year,” another said. “For 
some, there could be no 
other explanation, than 
. Thieu’s desire to extend his 
influence. But there’s very 
little real information. “We 
know something about the 
major figures, the. com- 
manders of the military re- 
gions. But as for the prov- 
ince chiefs and all those di- 
visional commanders pro- 
moted from colonel to gen- 
eral, that could be another 
matter,” he said. 

One Western source said 
that some military leaders 
are still “political animals,” 
rather than the professionals 
who earned their jobs by 
battlefield performance and 
have been installed in most 
of the top jobs- But he said 
that their politics are pro 


Thieu. “Anyway, my impres- 
sion is that the days of war- 
lordism, of independent ac- 
tion by generals, are gone 
forever.” 

Thieu reiterated in his ra-. 
dio address this morning his 
willingness to negotiate 
with the National Liberation 
Front over the country’s po- 
litical future, and some Viet- 
namese observers believe it 
is still possible that the 
president will design and 
then run in a new election. 
They also believe he would 
win if he did so, because he 
has made most of the rules. 


